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The  School  Crisis 


EDUCATION  CONGRESS  POINTS  WAY 
TO  SCHOOLS  OF  TOMORROW 

The  existing  emergency  in  education  was  treated  from  practically  every  angle 
by  outstanding  speakers  at  the  1933  Education  Congress,  held  in  the  Education 
Building,  Harrisburg,  November  8,  and  9.  Greatest  emphasis  was  centered  on 
need  for  a  special  aid  fund  to  assist  in  the  present  emergency,  and  development 
of  legislation  that  would  secure  a  stable  source  of  permanent  support  for  pub¬ 
lic  education.  From  the  Congress  sessions  there  developed  three  very  definite 
objectives: 

1.  Necessity  for  provision  of  immediate  aid  for  financially  handicapped 
school  districts. 

2.  Need  for  early,  united  action  to  revise  our  antiquated  system  for  sup¬ 
port  of  public  education. 

3.  Importance  of  advising  the  public  concerning  local  and  State  school 
programs  and  activities. 


By  GIFFORD  PINCHOT 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 

Address  by  the  Governor'  at  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Congress,  Wednesday  evening, 
November  8. 

Public  education  in  Pennsylvania  is  lac¬ 
ing  a  crisis.  It  is  not  the  first  crisis  it  has 
faced  and  overcome  in  the  past  hundred 
years.  And  it  will  not  be  the  last. 

I  could  talk  to  you  a  long  time  about  the 
problems  we  have  faced  and  overcome.  I 
could  tell  you  about  the  education  of  the 
illiterates  and  about  all  the  fine  things  that 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  past  century. 
But  I’m  not  going  to  waste  your  time  or 
mine.  We’re  in  trouble  and  we  might  as 
well  admit  it.  And  no  amount  of  oratory 
is  going  to  help  us  out  of  trouble. 

Let’s  get  rigM  down  to  brass  tacks. 

Some  teachers  have  gone  many  months 
without  pay.  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
are  being  denied  a  high  school  education 
because  their  own  school  districts  cannot 
pay  non-resident  tuition  fees.  Many  schools 
have  no  money  and  cannot  remain  open  for 
the  remainder  of  the  present  school  year. 

The  National  Recovery  Program  has  added 
to  the  school  burden  without  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  carrying  the  added  load.  This 
added  load  is  the  result  of  abolition  of  child 
labor. 

No  decent  American  has  the  slightest  ob¬ 
jection  to  abolition  of  child  labor.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  things  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  America  in  a  decade.  But  we 
have  to  do  more  than  cheer  about  it.  For 
it  has  given  our  schools  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility  and  duty.  We  have  to  measure  up 
to  the  problem  of  a  greatly  increased  school 
population.  We  simply  have  to  provide 
training  for  all  the  children  under  sixteen 
who  were  working  and  who  now  are  in 
school. 

I  am  not  going  to  mince  words  tonight. 
And  when  I  talk  about  school  people  I 
want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  number 
myself  in  that  group.  For  I  have  had  a 
deep  interest  and  an  active  part  in  school 
work  and  problems  over  a  long  period.  So  if 
I  call  a  spade  a  spade  in  this  talk  you  must 
understand  I  am  not  evading  my  share  of 
the  responsibility  or  blame  for  the  present 
sad  state  of  affairs. 

And  I  say  frankly  to  you  that  most  of  our 
troubles  we  have  brought  on  ourselves. 

If  there  is  one  group  to  whom  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  should  have  been  able  to 
look  for  vision  and  leadership,  it  is  to  the 
educators  of  Pennsylvania.  Frankly,  we 

(Continued  on  Page  6,  Column  1) 


Adult  Education  Stressed  by 
U.  S.  Commissioner  Zook 

Declaring  adult  education  should  have  un¬ 
qualified  support  from  all  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  George  F.  Zook  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Education  Congress  at  the  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  session  on  “Federal  and  State 
Relationships  in  the  Emergency.”  The  ma¬ 
chine  age  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  aver¬ 
age  man  or  woman,  in  order  to  live  far 
better,  to  work  more  than  half  the  hours 
per  day  than  were  usual  100  years  ago,  and 
“unless  we  refrain  from  doing  so  we  shall 
continue  to  glut  the  world  markets  with 
goods  nobody  can  use.” 

There  are  two  possibilities  for  the  wise  use 
of  this  increasing  leisure  time,  vocational 
and  professional  development,  and  cultural 
education,  he  said,  and  continued: 

“The  vocations  and  professions  are  chang¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Others  are  growing  rapidly  and 
subdividing  in  the  process.  Unless  adults 
adjust  themselves  to  these  changes  through 
vocational  training,  formal  or  informal,  they 
cannot  hope  to  cope  with  these  new  condi¬ 
tions.  Both  men  and  women  should  have 
opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
these  trends  in  occupations  *  *  * 

“We  need  and  should  have  more  parks, 
playgrounds,  libraries,  and  museums,  and 
more  attendants  for  them,  more  good  music 
and  drama,  more  leading  colleges  and  college 
professors,  more  good  schools  and  teachers. 
I  am  convinced  that  inasmuch  as  an  in¬ 
creasing  proportion  of  our  population  is  not 
needed  in  the  production  of  goods,  the  re¬ 
maining  number  must  be  used,  if  they  are 
to  be  used  at  all,  in  the  conduct  of  our 

(Continued  on  Page  6,  Column  3) 


Prepare  Now  for  Future  Needs, 
State  Superintendent  Urges 

“Needed  Legislation”  was  covered  in  a 
brief  summary  talk  by  State  Superintendent 
James  N.  Rule  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  Congress.  He  said  in  part: 

“The  problem  that  confronts  us  in  the 
special  session  has  to  do  with  securing  an 
emergency  fund  with  which  to  keep  open 
schools  in  poorer  and  financially  distressed 
school  districts.  I  am  asking  for  a  fund  of 
$5,000,000. 

“I  am  sure  you  were  all  heartened  by  the 
Governor’s  remarks  last  night,  in  which  he 
committed  himself  to  do  everything  within 
his  power  to  secure  such  a  fund  for  the 
Department  to  help  poorer  and  financially 
distressed  school  districts  during  the  emer¬ 
gency.  If  we  can  secure  this  fund,  to  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  justifiable  need, 
I  feel  sure  we  will  be  able  to  keep  every 
school  open  during  these  two  years. 

“As  to  the  regular  session  in  1935.  We 
must  get  our  house  in  order.  Governor 
Pinchot  spoke  very  plainly. 

“We  must  not  be  continually  asking  for 
more  money  unless  we  can  get  back  of  and 
favor  some  type  of  school  organization  that 
will  insure  a  wise  and  economical  use  of 
school  money.  I  shall  continue  to  favor  a 
larger  unit  of  school  organization  that  will 
insure  effective  control  of  public  funds  raised 
for  school  purposes;  a  larger  unit  that  will 
insure  an  effective  type  of  educational 
leadership.  We  must  work  toward  such  a 
bill  in  the  1935  regular  session.  In  the  fram¬ 
ing  of  legislation  we  shall  take  into  account 
the  constructive  and  practical  opinion  of  all 
schoolmen  in  Pennsylvania.  It  may  be  im- 
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THE  STATE’S  RESPONSIBILITY 

In  the  light  of  the  increasing  educational 
load  that  the  schools  must  carry  and  their 
decreasing  ability  to  shoulder  that  load,  the 
State  has  two  chief  responsibilities.  They 
are:  first,  to  see  the  schools  through  the 
emergency,  and  second,  to  place  the  schools 
on  a  permanently  stable  basis  of  efficiency 
and  service.  If  this  is  to  be  accomplished 
there  must  be  an  adequate  plan  of  school 
financing  and  a  reorganization  of  school 
districts. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  local  taxes  which 
are  called  upon  to  supply  85  per  cent  of 
school  support,  existing  provisions  by  the 
General  Assembly  are  no  longer  sufficient 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution, 
that  every  child  above  the  age  of  six  have 
opportunity  to  attend  public  school.  The 
clear  responsibility  of  the  State  under  these 
conditions  is  to  provide  as  soon  as  possible 
a  special  fund  sufficient  to  keep  all  public 
schools  of  the  State  open  throughout  the 
emergency  on  at  least  a  minimum  basis. 

This  provides,  however,  for  the  current 
emergency  only.  Our  financially  handi¬ 
capped  school  districts,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  school  year,  owed  $1,810,000  in  unpaid 
high  school  tuition,  and  $2,136,000  in  unpaid 
salaries  to  teachers,  a  total  of  almost 
$4,000,000  in  these  two  items  alone. 

New  conditions  require  new  measures. 
Our  obsolete  tax  system  should  be  revised 
so  State  aid  to  schools  may  be  increased. 
Our  system  of  schools  cannot  longer  be 
maintained  properly  on  the  basis  of  present 
division  of  support,  85  per  cent  on  realty 
and  15  per  cent  from  the  State,  which  in 
Pennsylvania  alone  has  authority  to  tax  in¬ 
tangible  forms  of  wealth. 

The  State’s  responsibility,  in  brief,  is  to 
supplement  the  resources  of  the  several  dis¬ 
tricts  in  such  varying  amounts  as  will  make 
it  possible  for  each  one,  without  exhausting 
its  tax  sources,  to  offer  at  least  a  reasonable 
foundation  program. 

“In  the  emergency,  teachers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  done  their  part  and  more.  With 
the  passing  of  the  emergency  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  State  is  plainly  to  restore  the 
teachers’  normal  salary  scale  as  rapidly  as 
State  and  local  revenues  permit.  The  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  schools  must  be  main¬ 
tained  as  vital  to  national  industrial  re¬ 
covery. 


“The  present  critical  situation  is  the  great¬ 
est  challenge  confronting  our  citizens  since 
the  second  year  of  the  Free  School  Act 
when  Thaddeus  Stevens  successfully  de¬ 
fended  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  pro¬ 
vide  free  education  to  every  child.” — From 
Education  Congress  Address  by  State  Super¬ 
intendent  James  N.  Rule,  on  “The  Responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  State  in  Education.” 


WHY  $5,000,000? 

Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  provide  immediately  a  fund  of 
$5,000,000  for  special  aid  to  financially  dis¬ 
tressed  school  districts?  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  facts: 

Thousands  of  high  school  boys  and  girls 
will  be  deprived  of  educational  opportunities 
unless  their  districts  can  pay  over-due  tui¬ 
tion  bills  of  other  years.  Unpaid  tuition  bills 
in  the  State  totaled  $1,810,000  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  school  year  1933-34. 

Unpaid  salaries  of  more  than  5000  teachers 
totaled  approximately  $2,136,000.  Many 
school  districts  are  now  keeping  their  schools 
open  solely  through  paying  teachers’  sala¬ 
ries  in  part  only  or  not  at  all. 

Local  taxes  must  support  85  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  education.  While  current  expense 
has  dropped  $25,000,000  in  two  years,  tax 
collections  have  dropped  this  year  to  less 
than  70  per  cent  of  normal,  according  to 
latest  estimates.  Tax  collections  in  some 
districts  have  been  reduced  as  much  as  50 
to  75  per  cent  below  normal. 

While  every  school  district  will  make 
every  effort  to  keep  open  as  long  as  possible, 
it  is  evident  that  many  districts — probably 
as  many  as  300  and  possibly  as  many  as  500 — 
will  have  to  shorten  the  school  term  drasti¬ 
cally  this  current  school  year. 

The  State  appropriations  for  the  current 
biennium  were  reduced  by  10  per  cent.  This 
shortage  must  be  distributed  over  the  second 
year  of  the  biennium  making  a  total  reduc¬ 
tion  of  20  per  cent  during  the  year  beginning 
with  September  next. 


Colleges  Develop  Program  For 
New  Type  Teachers'  Meetings 

In  line  with  the  newer  type  of  teachers’ 
meetings  provided  in  Article  XXI  of  the  re¬ 
vised  School  Code  on  institutes,  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  have  developed  interest¬ 
ing  in-service  teacher  preparation  programs 
in  cooperation  with  local  school  districts. 
The  program  developed  at  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Slippery  Rock  is  typical.  This 
institution  cooperated  in  the  development  of 
a  program  with  the  superintendents  at 
Beaver,  Freedom,  Monaca,  and  Rochester, 
which  included  addresses,  sectional  meet¬ 
ings,  and  general  discussions. 

Fourteen  of  the  college  faculty  members 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  H.  Wagenhorst, 
Director  of  the  Training  Schools,  participated 
in  the  meeting.  The  chief  address  was  given 
by  Dr.  J.  Linwood  Eisenberg,  president  of 
the  college,  on  the  “Teacher  and  the  Present 
Emergency  in  Education.” 

This  program  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  serv¬ 
ice  which  the  college  introduced  last  year 
for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  its  service  area 
under  the  title  of  Institute-Substitutes.  These 
programs  were  arranged  by  a  group  at  the 
college  which  set  up  a  well-rounded  program 
and  then  traveled  to  the  district  to  which 
they  were  invited  to  deliver  it  for  the  price 
only  of  their  expenses.  This  year  something 
of  the  same  arrangement  will  continue,  but 
under  Dr.  Wagenhorst’s  direction.  The  pro¬ 
gram  and  speakers  will  be  somewhat  flexible 
and  can  be  changed  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  each  school 
situation. 


Education  Calendar 

1933 

December 

4.  6 — National  Association  of  State  Direc¬ 
tors  for  Vocational  Education,  Detroit. 

6-  9 — American  Vocational  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Detroit. 

8—  Regional  School  Nursing  Conference, 
Scranton. 

8,  9 — State  Physical  Education  Society,  Lan¬ 
caster. 

15 —  Regional  School  Nursing  Conference, 
Swarthmore. 

27-29 — P.  S.  E.  A.  State  Convention,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

1934 

January 

6 — Secretaries  of  School  Boards,  Harris¬ 
burg. 

12 — Regional  School  Nursing  Conference, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

19 — Regional  School  Nursing  Conference, 
Pittsburgh. 

26 — Regional  School  Nursing  Conference, 
Harrisburg. 

February 

2 — Regional  School  Nursing  Conference, 
Coatesville. 

7,  8 — Penn’a  State  School  Directors’  Ass’n., 
Harrisburg. 

9 —  Regional  School  Nursing  Conference, 
Mount  Carmel. 

16 —  Regional  School  Nursing  Conference, 
Williamsport. 

23 — Regional  School  Nursing  Conference, 
New  Castle. 

21-24 — Penn’a  Conference  of  Social  Welfare, 
Lancaster. 

24 — March  1— Department  of  Superintend¬ 
ence,  N.E.A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


March  9,  10 — Northeastern  Convention  Dis¬ 
trict,  P.  S.  E.  A.,  Stroudsburg. 

March  14-17 — Southeastern  Convention  Dis¬ 
trict  and  Schoolmen’s  Week,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

April  1-7— Pennsylvania  Education  Week, 
100th  Anniversary  of  Free  Public  Schools. 

April  6,  7 — Southern  Convention  District,  P. 
S.  E.  A.,  Carlisle. 

April  27-28 — Penn’a  Forensic  and  Music 
League,  Seventh  Annual  Final  State  Con¬ 
tests,  Johnstown. 

June  30-July  6 — N.  E.  A.  Convention,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

July  31-Aug.  1-2 — Penn’a  State  College  Su¬ 
perintendents’  Conference,  State  College. 


Radio  Programs 

This  is  a  reminder  that  excellent  messages 
are  being  broadcast  each  Sunday  evening  at 
6: 30  over  the  N.  B.  C.  chain  (WEAF) ,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Tune  in  each  Sunday  evening  for 
“Our  American  Schools.” 


June  graduates  of  Pennsylvania  colleges 
totaled  10,997.  Of  this  number  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  graduated  972  from  four- 
year  courses. 


Between  1928  and  1932  enrollments  in 
Pennsylvania  public  schools  increased  from 
1,911,731  to  2,004,877.  In  the  same  period  the 
average  daily  attendance  increased  more 
than  seven  percent.  The  percentage  of  at¬ 
tendance  is  94  with  an  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  of  approximately  1,700,000. 


Homemaking  training  is  offered  public 
school  girls  in  every  Pennsylvania  county 
but  one. 
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Schools  of  Tomorrow 

The  symposium  on  “Schools  of  Tomorrow”  conducted  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Education  Congress 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  8,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  the  Congress. 
It  gave  a  true  picture  of  those  things  upon  which  educators  of  today  should  build  for  the  future.  Repro¬ 
duction  herewith  of  outstanding  quotations  from  the  talks  of  the  various  individuals  on  this  program  are 
necessarily  brief,  and  in  no  way  is  there  an  attempt  to  cover  the  complete  viewpoints  of  the  speaker. 


The  Pupil — If  the)  schools  of  tomorrow  are 
to  function,  they  will  instill  in  youth  a  sense 
of  civic,  political,  and  home  responsibility. 
In  these  schools  the  eternal  page  assign¬ 
ments  will  give  way  to  more  vivid  ways  of 
teaching.  Discussion  groups  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  for  the  consideration  of  current 
national,  political,  social,  and  economic 
problems,  on  such  a  level  that  the  pupil  can 
comprehend  it.  Moving  pictures,  the  radio, 
school  journeys,  museums,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  itself  will  be  utilized  more  fully. 
Laboratory  work  as  we  now  know  it  in 
science  and  home  economics  will  be  used 
in  other  courses  to  impress  on  the  student 
the  reality  of  the  subject.  The  student  in 
the  schools  of  tomorrow  will  have  greater 
freedom  to  discover  his  own  personality  and 
talents  without  being  bound  to  an  inflexible 
course  of  study.  The  schools  will  be 
thoroughly  cooperative  enterprises,  and  will 
accept  much  more  responsibility  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  character  of  their  pupils. — 
Louiszita  Simons,  a  junior  in  the  William 
Penn  High  School,  Harrisburg. 

The  Parent — The  parents  of  tomorrow  are 
in  our  schools  of  today.  They  will  not  only 
expect  to  continue  and  enlarge,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  demand  the  development  of 
such  character  ideals  in  our  schools  as  will 
result  in  the  production  of  statesmen  rather 
than  in  politicians  as  we  know  them  today. 
Through  a  better  cooperation  of  parents,  the 
school  of  tomorrow  will  develop  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  right  will  continue,  and 
obedience  to  all  laws  of  the  country  only 
can  make  the  country  secure.  The  school 
of  tomorrow  will  meet  its  obligation  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  its  children.  Since  the 
parents  of  tomorrow,  who  are  in  the  schools 
of  today,  will  have  had  a  taste  of  the  better 
things  in  our  public  schools,  we  may  be 
assured  that  they  will  demand  the  carrying 
out  of  the  educational  provisions  of  our 
State  Constitution,  and  I  think  it  is  very  wise 
to  predict  that  they  will  expect  even  more. — 
Mrs.  Laura  S.  Greenwood,  President,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

The  Teacher — The  whole  system  is  devel¬ 
oping  educational  thinking  around  the  child 
as  the  center  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  teacher 
of  tomorrow.  She  must  have  a  greater  cul¬ 
tural  background.  She  must  know  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  as  considered  with  the  person¬ 
ality  development  of  the  child.  She  must 
build  the  curriculum  about  his  needs.  The 
teacher  of  tomorrow  must  be  an  artist 
teacher.  The  whole  education  of  the  future 
depends  upon  this  type  of  teacher.  This 
highly  trained  teacher  must  be  surrounded 
by  a  public  that  must  be  brought  to  under¬ 
stand  that  in  her  is  a  real  power  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  public  must  assure  her  se¬ 
curity  in  her  position,  regularity  of  salary, 
and  sufficient  remuneration  to  allow  her  to 
grow  in  service.  The  artist  teacher  must  be 
free  from  political  influences.  She  should 
be  associated  in  her  work  only  with  those 
who  are  truly  professional. — Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Andrew,  Carbondale  Public  Schools. 

The  Profession — The  heaviest  burden  falls 
on  the  teaching  profession.  The  profession 
is  doing  fine  work  in  Pennsylvania,  but  let 
it  do  still  better.  The  situation  can  be  met 


by  an  aroused  public  sentiment,  a  revision  of 
tax  systems,  by  the  states  immediately  as¬ 
suming  larger  financial  responsibility  for  the 
schools,  and  by  the  Federal  government  at 
once  doing  its  part  to  equalize  the  educa¬ 
tional  burden.  United  States  senators  and 
congressmen  are,  we  believe,  about  ready 
to  act  on  the  request  of  the  states  on  the 
matter  of  Federal  aid  to  keep  all  the  schools 
in  America  open.  We  trust  your  own  legis¬ 
lature  and  your  own  governor  will  take  ac¬ 
tion  within  a  few  days  to  prevent  an  educa¬ 
tional  breakdown  in  this  State.  I  haven’t 
the  slightest  doubt  but  that  Pennsylvania 
will  set  the  example  of  immediate  action. — 
J.  W.  Crabtree,  Executive  Secretary,  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association. 

The  State  Teachers  College — In  the  “new 
deal’’  for  the  children  of  the  nation  we  need 
an  adequately  prepared  teacher  for  every 
classroom.  We  do  not  now  have  and  never 
have  had  a  surplus  of  adequately  prepared 
teachers.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
legally  qualified  teachers  and  more  adequate¬ 
ly  prepared  teachers.  There  is  need  for  pre¬ 
paring  teachers  in  the  specialized  teaching 
fields.  A  continuance  of  high  qualifications 
for  admission  to  teachers  colleges  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  if  children  are  to  be  protected  at  the 
source  of  intake.  I  venture  a  prediction  that 
the  teachers  college  will  continue  to  be  the 
State’s  most  important  medium  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  teachers  and  that  it  is  destined  to 
become  the  very  heart  of  the  public  school 
system. — Dr.  Charles  R.  Foster,  President, 
State  Teachers  College  at  Indiana. 

The  College — The  College  of  tomorrow 
will  be  more  truly  liberal  because  it  will 
not  be  confined  so  strictly  to  the  study  of 
abstract  and  academic  subjects,  but  will  give 
itself  to  instruction  in  the  great  liberalizing 
subjects  that  pertain  to  life  as  it  exists. 
Surely  we  would  be  better  off  today  if,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fifty  years,  we  had  liberally  edu¬ 
cated  the  youth  in  our  colleges  along  the 
lines  of  economic  and  social  control.  When 
one  finds  persons  discussing  the  things  that 
are  being  tried  in  American  political  life, 
nobody  appears  to  know  what  it  is  all  about. 
It  is  clear,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  American  college  is  going  to  be 
considerably  overhauled.  The  college  will 
not  be  less  liberal — it  will  be  more  liberal — 
because  the  burden  of  the  work  will  embrace 
more  largely  the  social  sciences  and  the 
natural  sciences,  retaining,  of  course,  our 
interests  in  world  literature,  philosophy  and 
the  fine  arts.  More  important  than  the 
studies,  however,  is  the  student’s  attitude. 
The  college  of  tomorrow  must  stress  char¬ 
acter. — Dr.  George  L.  Omwake,  President, 
Ursinus  College. 

The  University — There  has  been  an  un¬ 
usual  expression  of  idealism  coupled  with 
common  sense,  in  the  views  expressed  this 
afternoon.  Those  two  things  don’t  always 
go  together.  I  believe  that  the  college  and 
university  of  the  future  are  going  to  have  a 
teacher  who  is  a  far  better  guide  toward 
those  things  that  are  true  and  spiritually 
right  than  ordinarily  exists  today.  The  fu¬ 
ture  scholar  will  be  just  as  much  of  a  scholar 
as  he  is  today.  Our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  will  provide  public  school  and  col¬ 


lege  teachers  who  have  greater  insight  of 
spiritual  things,  all  of  which  will  make  for 
better  citizenship  and  a  stronger  Nation. — 
Chancellor  John  G.  Bowman,  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Public — The  outline  of  the  address  of 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Crane,  Pastor  of  the  Elm  Park 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Scranton,  is 
as  follows: 

“The  first  recorded  utterance  of  the 
Creator  was  a  single  sentence  of  four  illumi¬ 
nating  words  ‘Let  there  be  light!’  That, 
perhaps,  was  the  beginning  of  the  educative 
process.  At  least  the  major  function  of  the 
schools  of  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow 
is  to  fulfill  that  divine  imperative.  I  suppose 
that  is  why  the  most  generally  accepted  sym¬ 
bol  of  educational  institutions  has  always 
been  the  lamp.  This  symbol  suggests  a  per¬ 
tinent  parable  once  propounded  by  the  Mas¬ 
ter  Teacher,  which,  in  the  light  of  the 
modern  emphasis  on  education  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  entering  the  kingdoms 
of  earth,  as  well  as  of  heaven,  becomes  par¬ 
ticularly  luminous. 

“The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  likened  unto” 
ten  school  teachers — suppose  they  were,  for 
they  were  maiden  ladies  carrying  lamps — 
representatives  of  the  schools.  Five  of  these 
girls  were  really  educated  (wise) ;  five  sim¬ 
ply  had  diplomas  (foolish).  Anybody  that 
carries  around  a  lamp  without  oil  is  a  fool. 
These  five  foolish  ones  are  types;  they  repre¬ 
sent  those  educational  institutions  that  crises 
find  unprepared.  The  schools  of  tomorrow, 
represented,  we  trust,  by  the  wise  virgins 
will  have  not  only  lamps,  but  OIL  in  them, 
that  dark  hours  ahead  may  be  illumined. 

(1)  With  the  lamp  of  information  must 
go  the  oil  of  insight.  Any  so-called  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  mere  indoctrination  is  a  lightless 
lamp.  Much  “teaching”  is  a  mere  “con¬ 
ditioning”  process.  There  must  be  developed 
insight,  independence  of  judgment,  capacity 
to  deal  with  new  situations,  marked  ability 
to  discriminate.  It  is  because  we  have  been 
carrying  about  this  lamp  without  the  neces¬ 
sary  oil  that  we  are  as  a  nation  so  easily  vic¬ 
timized  by  propaganda,  prejudice,  bigotry 
and  all  sorts  of  mob-mindedness. 

(2)  With  the  lamp  of  efficient  method¬ 
ology  must  go  the  oil  of  ethical  motivation. 
For  the  most  part  our|  schools  have  trained 
us  for  efficiency  in  a  social  order  stressing 
competitive,  laissez-faire  individualism.  Our 
profit  economy  has  assumed  a  selfish,  ac¬ 
quisitive  motivation.  Tomorrow  must  bring 
some  kind  of  a  cooperative,  planned  economy 
that  deliberately  seeks  the  welfare  of  the 
common  good  instead  of  the  security  of  the 
privileged  few.  A  new  methodology  is 
needed,  but  even  more  an  ethical  motivation. 

(3)  With  the  lamp  of  discipline  must  go 
the  oil  of  deliverance.  Discipline  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  it  may  easily  degenerate  into 
regimentation,  standardization,  passive  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  easy  agreement.  Teaching 
staff  hired  by  a  system  essentially  authori¬ 
tarian,  set  on  maintaining  the  status  quo.  No 
controversial  issues  allowed  to  be  discussed. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  conformity.  With  a 
changing  world  such  a  static  system  becomes 
provocative  of  radicalism  of  the  worst  sort. 
We  must  equip  growing  personalities  with 
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free  minds  that  dare  adventure,  that  are 
capable  of  creative  initiative,  that  can  de¬ 
velop  new  patterns.  Otherwise  tomorrow 
will  find  us  in  the  dark. 

(4)  With  the  lamp  of  cleverness  must  go 
the  oil  of  character.  We  have  developed 
many  skills  without  adequate  controls.  Edu¬ 
cation  may  be  bad  as  well  as  good,  for  it 
may  simply  make  a  man  a  more  clever  rogue. 
Any  educational  system  that  is  deficient  in 
moral  training  and  character  building  is  in¬ 
adequate  for  tomorrow’s  demands.  The  law¬ 
lessness  of  today  is  all  too  sinister  a  prophesy 
of  what  the  major  need  of  the  days  to  come 
will  be. 

(5)  With  the  lamp  of  specialization  must 
go  the  oil  of  synthesis.  Education  has  be¬ 
come  largely  an  enterprise  in  specialities,  the 
child  being  continually  bombarded  with  un¬ 
correlated  facts.  College  curricula  loaded 
with  courses.  “What’s  it  all  about?”  is  the 
cry  of  students  and  faculty  alike.  To  meet 
the  demands  of  tomorrow  we  must  be  able 
to  draw  the  bewildering  diversity  into  some 
kind  of  intelligible  unity,  we  must  be  able 
to  get  some  totality  of  view,  some  integration 
or  synthesis  of  understanding.  Today  is  a 
day  of  science  where  we  have  specialized  in 
the  analytical  description  of  the  parts.  To¬ 
morrow  will  be  a  day  of  philosophy  in  which 
we  shall  seek  a  synthetic  interpretation  of 
the  whole,  or  an  interpretation  of  a  part  in 
terms  of  its  value  for  the  whole.  To  light 
up  the  dark  tomorrow  our  schools  must  de¬ 
velop  meaning,  motive,  mastery,  morality 
and  majesty.” 

Dean  Russell  Discusses  the 
New  Deal  in  Education 

Dean  William  F.  Russell,  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  following  the 
Governor  on  the  Wednesday  evening  Con¬ 
gress  program  declared:  “Governor  Pin- 
chot  has  said  what  national  educational 
leaders  have  been  hoping  47  other  governors 
would  say.” 

In  his  address  on  “Education  and  the  New 
Deal,”  Dean  Russell  discussed  events  leading 
up  to  the  present  emergency,  and  said  “the 
first  demand  made  by  the  New  Deal  should 
be  a  new  kind  of  education,  an  education 
broader  than  that  heretofore  offered,  one 
directed  to  the  just  assessment  of  the  good 
and  evil  found  in  a  society  operating  under 
laissez  faire  in  a  fiercely  competitive  world. 

“This  educational  task  is  one  of  great  mag¬ 
nitude  *  *  *  Furthermore,  this  program 
must  be  given  to  all  the  people.  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  have  education  ad¬ 
vanced  in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  back¬ 
ward  in  another.  Ignorance  at  any  point, 
however  remote,  is  a  source  of  danger  *  *  * 
Nevertheless,  in  many  sections  we  may  have 
an  educational  breakdown.  People  may  think 
because  general  conditions  are  improving  it 
follows  that  the  problem  of  the  schools  is 
likely  to  be  less  acute.  The  fact  is  that  the 
effects  of  the  depression  were  slow  to  reach 
the  educational  system  *  *  * 

“The  country  is  now  in  a  period  of  re¬ 
covery.  But  it  will  be  two  years  or  more 
before  the  New  Deal  begins  to  reach  the 
pupils  and  students  in  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  Next  year  promises  to  be  far  worse 
than  last  *  *  * 

“It  may  be  that  reforms  in  state  taxing 
systems  will  help  the  situation.  It  may  be 
that  payment  of  delinquent  taxes  may  assist. 
It  may  be  that  private  philanthropy  will  con¬ 
tinue  where  public  resources  have  broken 
down.  But  only  a  substantial  Federal  sub¬ 
sidy  in  almost  any  form  can  meet  the  need  of 
the  hour;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
national  leaders  will  see  its  importance.” 


Dr.  Norton  Outlines  Need  for 
Sound  School  Finance 

“There  is  no  better  defense  for  the  schools 
in  the  present  difficult  period  than  an  in¬ 
telligently  developed  program  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  means  whereby  education 
is  paid  for  by  the  various  states,”  said  Dr. 
John  K.  Norton,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Emergency  in  Education, 
and  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  in  summarizing 
his  address  on  “Report  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Financing  of  Education,” 
when  he  followed  Commissioner  Zook  on 
the  Thursday  morning  Education  Congress 
program. 

“School  finance  legislation  is  never  secured 
by  accident,”  he  continued.  “It  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  careful  planning  and  organization. 
Such  planning  and  organization  was  never 
more  needed  than  at  the  present  time,  when 
hysteria  and  selfishness  are  too  likely  to  be 
the  determining  factors.  Fundamental  leg¬ 
islation  and  revisions  in  administrative  pro¬ 
cedure  are  often  more  easily  achieved  in  a 
time  of  crisis  than  in  a  normal  period.” 

The  speaker  outlined  in  detail  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Joint  Commission  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence,  and  of  the  special 
request  of  the  Commission  for  data  on  the 
difficulties,  financial  and  otherwise,  which 
were  confronting  the  schools  the  early  part 
of  the  current  year,  and  suggest  solutions. 
The  Commission  called  a  conference  which 
lasted  for  two  weeks  last  summer  (Printed 
reports  of  the  National  Conference  on  the 
Financing  of  Education  may  be  obtained 
for  25  cents  each  from  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Cooperation  in  interpreting  proposals  of 
the  report  to  the  public  should  be  sought 
from  all  groups  of  citizens,  Dr.  Norton  said, 
including  civic  organizations,  school  board 
members  and  other  public  officials,  parent- 
teacher  groups,  chambers  of  commerce,  serv¬ 
ice  clubs,  labor  federations,  citizens’  confer¬ 
ences,  women’s  clubs,  and  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  press  and  radio. 

The  Conference  emphasized  the  point  that 
there  will  be  a  problem  in  school  finance  as 
long  as  the  present  degree  of  dependence 
upon  the  taxation  of  real  property  con¬ 
tinues. 

Relieve  Property  Tax 

Of  primary  importance,  he  said,  is  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  property  tax,  or,  as  an 
alternative,  finding  adequate  substitutes  and 
supplements  for  it.  Delinquency  of  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  was  recognized  as  an  immediate 
cause  of  financial  difficulties  now  faced  by 
all  branches  of  local  government.  Careful 
appraisal  of  the  causes  is  essential.  Inabil¬ 
ity  to  pay,  or  antiquated  tax  machinery  are 
the  usual  causes.  The  Conference  report 
recommends,  as  one  way  out,  borrowing  of 
funds  by  the  State  against  security  of  de¬ 
linquent  taxes  (In  Pennsylvania  such  power 
has  been  given  to  local  districts  through 
the  Mansfield  Act  of  1933).  As  a  further 
alternative,  the  Conference  urged  increased 
state  aid. 

Conclusions  on  the  tax  subject  were:  A 
reasonable  degree  of  stabilization  of  educa¬ 
tional  finance  may  be  secured  through  such 
devices  as:  the  continuing  appropriation, 
accompanied  by  a  system  of  proper  budge¬ 
tary  and  fiscal  procedure,  the  use  of  ear¬ 
marked  revenues  where  this  device  appears 
to  be  the  only  expedient  procedure,  and 
development  of  an  adequate  and  established 
system  cf  borrowing  against  tax  delin¬ 
quencies. 

In  discussing  how  initiative  of  local  school 


districts  can  best  be  protected,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  recommended  reorganization  of  local 
school  units.  Such  action  must  be  effected 
before  local  initiative  can  really  function 
and  economical  administration  becomes  pos¬ 
sible,  the  speaker  said,  and  gave  seven  rec¬ 
ommendations  relative  to  the  size  of  satis¬ 
factory  school  units. 

The  Federal  government,  he  said,  should 
make  emergency  funds  available  in  order 
that  closed  schools  may  be  opened  and  other 
schools  prevented  from  closing. 

Asks  United  Program 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Dr.  Nor¬ 
ton’s  address,  views  were  given  by  a  county 
and  district  superintendent  of  schools. 

Superintendent  Dunlap,  Lycoming  County, 
gave  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  survey 
in  which  he  gathered  information  from  fifty- 
five  county  superintendents.  He  said  their 
immediate  problems  ranged  from  tax  de¬ 
linquencies  to  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  education  due  to  the  publicity  of 
antagonistic  agencies.  He  said  Dr.  Norton’s 
address  and  other  messages  to  the  Congress 
gave  helpful  suggestions  but  that  the  most 
desirable  step  at  this  time  should  be  united 
effort  of  all  educators  in  a  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  to  provide  a  definite,  acceptable  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Legislature.  He  said: 

“We  believe  that  a  reorganization  of  our 
local  units  of  school  administration  is  desir¬ 
able  and  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy,  and  especially  from  the  standpoint 
of  supervisory  service  and  administrative 
service,  and  yet  we  have  always  been  dead¬ 
locked  when  it  comes  to  the  presentation  of 
a  definite  program.  In  short,  we  know 
what  our  problems  are,  but  we  are  not 
able  to  agree  on  a  solution  of  them.  We 
have  not,  at  least  in  recent  years,  gone  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature  with  a  program  that 
has  had  the  united  support  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  forces  of  the  State. 

“The  situation  is  serious,  and  I  take  the 
hint  from  the  remarks  of  the  Governor  last 
night,  that  the  situation  is  so  grave  that  if 
the  educational  forces  of  this  State  do  not 
take  the  lead  in  the  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  we  shall  be  made  to  follow. 

“I  make  a  plea  that  we  compromise  our 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems  to  the  end  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  forces  of  this  State  may  present  a 
united  program,  a  sane  professional  pro¬ 
gram,  a  just  financial  program  for  education 
here  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.” 

Educate  the  Public 

In  his  discussion  of  the  emergency  in 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  future  Super¬ 
intendent  Dorr,  Monongahela  city,  presented 
outstanding  problems  as  follows: 

1.  That  we  determine  an  adequate  pro¬ 
gram  and  stand  by  it. 

2.  Make  every  effort  to  educate  the  public 
to  an  appreciation  of  this  program. 

3.  We  must  unite  on  a,  financial  program 
that  will  relieve  real  estate  of  the  burden 
of  support.  i 

“If  there  is  one  place  superintendents 
have  been  failures  it  is  in  the  education  of 
the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  our  program 
of  education,”  he  said.  “Many  school  super¬ 
intendents  have  been  so  busy  putting  over 
a  splendid  program  that  the  rumbling  that 
was  outside  the  school  doors  was  given  no 
attention.” 


Rural  schools  of  Pennsylvania  compare 
most  favorably  with  those  of  other  States 
according  to  a  recent  survey  on  effects  of 
the  economic  situation  on  rural  schools,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 
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Need  Reform  in  Local  Tax 
Systems,  Metzger  Says 

The  national  income  dropped  from  95  bil¬ 
lions  in  1929  to  40  billions  in  1932,  according 
to  estimates,  and  with  fifteen  per  cent  being 
levied  for  taxes,  unusual  difficulties  in  gov¬ 
ernment  have  resulted,  according  to  Leon 
D.  Metzger,  State  Secretary  of  Revenue,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Education  Congress  Thursday 
afternoon  on  “Present  and  Prospective  Rev¬ 
enues  for  the  Support  of  Essential  State 
Services.” 

Pennsylvania  has  its  full  share  of  the 
problems  growing  out  of  this  Nation-wide 
condition,  including  unemployment  relief, 
he  said.  State  revenues  fell  off  more  than 
$25,000,000  for  the  biennium  1931-33  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  biennium  1929-31,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  15  per  cent,  and  without  the  inher¬ 
itance  tax  from  the  Dorrance  Estate  it  would 
have  been  24  per  cent. 

There  is  need  for  reform  in  local  tax  sys¬ 
tems,  Mr.  Metzger  believes.  There  are 
about  2600  counties,  cities,  townships  and 
boroughs  in  Pennsylvania  today.  There  are 
2586  school  districts  and  423  poor  districts. 
In  all  there  are  5624  separate  tax  levying 
authorities  in  Pennsylvania. 

“Mere  recitation  of  the  fact  suggests  its 
own  remedy,”  he  said.  “Counties  have  in¬ 
creased  from  three  to  67.  The  depression 
has  accentuated,  but  did  not  cause  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  local  institutions.  This  collapse  is 
coming  anyway.  Failure  of  political  subdi¬ 
visions  to  cope  with  their  problems  is  most 
pronounced  in  states  which  have  gone 
furthest  in  the  transition  from  a  rural  civil¬ 
ization  to  an  urban  civilization  without  the 
necessary  changes  in  institutions  designed  a 
hundred  or  more  years  ago  to  suit  a  rural 
civilization. 

“Within  the  past  several  years,  five  states 
have  made  possible  county  consolidations 
and  two  have  actually  consolidated  counties. 
In  15  states  the  proposition  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  one  form  or  another  to  legislatures. 

“To  ask  the  Legislature  to  consolidate 
counties  or  other  political  subdivisions  is 
about  like  asking  a  man  to  fire  himself.  It 
takes  a  political  revolution  to  carry  through 
a  program  of  organization  and  coordination 
of  our  local  governments.  But  we  must 
come  to  it  sooner  or  later.  This  involves  no 
impairment  of  the  principles  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  On  the  contrary,  what  we  must 
have  is  not  less  but  better  governmental 
services  from  our  political  subdivisions,  and 
at  less  cost.” 


N.  E.  A.  President  Gives  Her 
Views  of  the  Emergency 

There  are  three  emergencies  in  education, 
Miss  Jessie  Gray,  President  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  said  at  the  Congress 
Luncheon.  First,  the  financial  emergency 
which  threatens  to  destroy  educational  op¬ 
portunity;  Second,  the  social  reconstruction 
of  service  to  changing  needs;  and  Third,  the 
sudden  demand  for  adult  education  caused 
by  industrial  changes. 

“There  are  at  least  three  million  children 
in  the  country  for  whom  neither  educational 
nor  occupational  opportunities  are  available. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  excess  of 
one  million  young  people  in  Pennsylvania 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  who  have 
no  occupation  for  the  present,  or  prospects 
for  the  future.  Throughout  the  nation  more 
than  five  thousand  schools  will  operate  for 
less  than  six  months.  More  than  two  thou- 


Hats  Off  to  Pike  County! 

In  reporting  on  a  survey  of  school 
conditions  in  Pennsylvania  following 
the  Education  Congress  address  by 
Dr.  Norton,  Superintendent  Dunlap  of 
Lycoming  County  said  two  counties 
had  exceptional  records.  In  one  there 
are  no  immediate  problems,  but  fears 
for  another  year.  The  other  was  from 
Pike,  the  home  county  of  Governor 
Pinchot.  Superintendent  Dissinger  re¬ 
ported: 

“Pike’s  taxes  are  collectable.  Bud¬ 
gets  are  balanced.  Teachers  salaries 
are  paid  and  are  being  paid.  Tuition 
payments  are  not  overdue.  Only  one 
district  out  of  13  has  cut  elementary 
teachers’  salaries  below  $100  per 
month.  No  properties  in  the  county 
have  been  sold  for  unpaid  taxes,  and 
in  fact.  Pike  is  O.  K.  in  every  way.” 


sand  rural  schools  did  not  open  at  all  and 
the  110,000  boys  and  girls  of  these  schools 
are  being  denied  educational  opportunity. 
The  nation  is  now  forty  million  dollars  in 
debt  to  teachers  for  the  unpaid  salaries  of 
last  year.  Thousands  of  teachers  will  re¬ 
ceive  less  than  $300  for  their  work  in  the 
present  school  year. 

“Service  is  the  new  objective  which  we 
must  seek  for  education.  Tomorrow,  educa¬ 
tion  will  seek  an  outline  for  richness  of 
living  and  education  will  function  in  service 
for  mankind.” 


Governor  Asks  Legislature  To 
Provide  Special  Fund 

In  his  message  to  the  special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  Governor  Pinchot  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

SCHOOLS 

Unless  we  help  them,  shrinkage  of  local 
revenues  will,  I  am  informed,  lead  to  the 
closing  of  several  hundred  schools  in  this 
Commonwealth  by  the  first  of  January,  and 
thus  deprive  many  thousands  of  young  Penn¬ 
sylvanians  of  the  schooling  which  is  their 
right.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
cannot  afford  to  let  these  children  suffer. 

I  recommend  that  an  emergency  appro¬ 
priation  of  $5,000,000  be  made  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  alcohol  floor  tax  to  meet  the 
immediate  emergency. 

Further,  I  recommend  the  enactment  of 
a  graduated  income  tax  devoted  exclusively 
to  school  purposes.  Real  estate  in  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  cannot  and  should  not  continue 
to  carry  the  whole  increasing  load  of  school 
taxation. 

The  graduated  income  tax  is  the  fairest 
of  all  taxes  because  it  bears  most  heavily 
on  those  who  are  best  able  to  pay.  Many 
other  States  are  using  it.  There  is  every 
reason  why  Pennsylvania  should  lighten  the 
burden  of  real  estate  taxation  for  school 
purposes  and  avoid  the  danger  of  closed 
schools  by  adopting  a  graduated  income  tax. 
Many  other  States  have  such  a  tax  already. 


“A  Spirit  of  Youth  Exposition”  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  held  in  the  Commercial  Museum, 
Philadelphia,  during  the  week  of  November 
27.  School  groups  interested  in  hobby  clubs 
and  hobby  exhibitions  will  find  valuable 
suggestions  through  inspecting  this  novel  ex¬ 
hibition. 


Marcus  Aaron  Urges  Adequate 
Support  for  Education 

In  a  masterful  address  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Congress,  Marcus  Aaron,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education, 
Pittsburgh,  made  a  plea  for  adequate  sup¬ 
port  for  public  education,  pointing  out  de- 
ficiences  in  present  methods  for  public 
school  support.  He  said  in  part: 

“Fourteen  years  ago  I  said  the  funda¬ 
mental  school  question  is  that  of  adequate 
funds.  I  have  said  the  same  thing  repeat¬ 
edly  since  that  time.  Our  antiquated  tax 
system  has  not  yet  been  scrapped.  The  old 
boiler  has  been  patched  now  and  then  and 
is  now  in  worse  condition  than  ever.  Our 
system  of  taxation  fitted  conditions  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  years  ago  but  is  now  a 
disgrace  to  our  civilization  and  our  sense 
of  justice. 

“If  the  Federal  government  had  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  tax  collections  system  we  would  be 
headed  for  speedy  national  bankruptcy. 

“I  recommend  the  formulation  by  a  com¬ 
mission  of  nationally  recognized  experts  in 
taxation  of  a  co-ordinated  and  co-related 
tax  program  for  the  nation,  the  states,  and 
the  sub-divisions  of  the  states.  It  should 
determine  what  sources  of  revenue  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  the  nation,  what  resources 
for  the  states  and  for  the  sub-divisions  and 
agencies  of  the  states. 

“Our  most  pressing  need  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  that  must  be  met  forthwith,  is  an 
emergency  appropriation  by  the  General 
Assembly  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the 
poor  and  financially  distressed  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  operate  the  schools  during  the  full 
school  terms  of  1934,  so  that  not  a  single 
child  in  the  whole  state  shall  be  deprived 
of  a  single  day’s  schooling. 

“We  need  a  broad  tax  program  to  meet 
present  day  conditions.  The  public  is  pay¬ 
ing  the  price  for  its  careless  attitude  in  the 
matter  of  taxation.  The  fault  is  the  public’s 
and  not  the  General  Assembly’s. 

“The  problem  involved  in  the  adequate 
support  of  public  education  is  not  a  new 
one.  Now  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways 
— one  path  leads  to  national  decay — the 
other  to  renewed  life  and  strength  for  our 
country.  Let  us  accept  the  challenge  of  a 
new  day  by  protecting  and  developing  our 
children.” 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

A  Special  Education  Section  was  organized 
in  connection  with  the  Northwestern  Dis¬ 
trict  Convention  of  the  P.  S.  E.  A.  at  Titus¬ 
ville,  this  fall.  The  program  consisted  of 
demonstratons  of  handicrafts  adapted  to  the 
orthogenic  backward.  Officers  elected  are 
Mrs.  Matilda  Ager,  Erie,  president;  Miss 
Julia  Heibel,  Westleyville,  vice-president 
and  Mrs.  Julia  McGrew,  Oil  City,  secretary. 


For  the  convenience  of  members  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  other 
teachers,  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Emer¬ 
gency  in  Education  has  arranged  to  fill  orders 
for  the  one-volume  textbook  edition  on 
President  Hoover’s  research  committee  on 
social  trends,  entitled  Recent  Social  Trends 
in  the  United  States,  at  a  discount  of  fifteen 
per  cent,  making  the  net  price  $4.25. 
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The  Governor  on  School  Crisis 

(Concluded  from  Page  1) 

have  not  given  that  vision  and  leadership. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  we  have  fallen 
down  and  fallen  down  badly. 

Two  Weak  Points 

I  call  your  attention  to  two  things,  par¬ 
ticularly.  First,  our  archaic  system  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  for  public  education.  Second, 
our  failure  to  organize  public  education 
units  on  an  efficient  basis.  Perhaps  our 
failure  to  meet  these  problems  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  the  fault  of  the  educators,  but  the 
major  blame  must  fall  on  us. 

Both  these  problems  are  basically  money 
problems.  One,  of  course,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  problem  of  Who  Shall  Pay  the  cost 
of  public  instruction.  And  the  second  is 
how  the  money  that  is  paid  can  be  most 
effectively  spent. 

Who  is  to  pay  for  our  schools?  For  a 
hundred  years  we  have  been  going  along 
on  the  theory  that  the  owners  of  real  estate 
should  jpay  the  bill.  This  is  basically  wrong. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating. 
Right  now  Pennsylvania’s  emergency  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  principally  due  to  inability  of 
school  districts  to  collect  school  taxes. 

Inability  of  school  districts  to  collect 
school  taxes  covers  a  lot  of  ground.  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  in¬ 
ability  means  just  plain  lack  of  ability — 
the  mixing  of  politics  with  the  schools.  But 
in  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases  it  is  inability 
of  real  estate  owners  to  pay  the  school  taxes. 

Real  estate  bears  85  per  cent  of  the  local 
school  burden  and  real  estate  represents  less 
than  40  per  cent  of  our  wealth.  That  means 
that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  our  wealth  is 
escaping  and  evading  paying  its  proper  share 
of  our  school  costs. 

That  means  that  we  have  an  archaic,  time¬ 
worn,  out-of-date,  inefficient,  broken-down 
system  of  paying  the  cost  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  Under  that  broken-down  system,  tax 
collections  in  school  districts  have  fallen  off 
30  per  cent  below  normal,  and,  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts,  50  to  75  per  cent  below  normal. 

State  Income  Tax  For  Schools 
What  is  the  answer?  I  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  only  possible  answer  is  a  gradu¬ 
ated  State  income  tax. 

I  urge  that  the  educators  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  go  to  work,  and  go  to  work  now, 
to  have  the  entire  burden  of  the  cost 
of  our  schools  lifted  from  real  estate 
and  placed  on  incomes. 

I  know  that  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
will  promptly  set  up  a  terrible  holler  against 
an  income  tax.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  eventually  the  holler  of  the  farm- 
owner,  the  home-owner,  and  the  small  prop¬ 
erty-owner  will  be  so  much  louder  than  the 
holler  of  the  rich,  that  the  school  tax  bur¬ 
den  will  be  transferred  from  real  estate  to 
incomes. 

Efficiency  In  Larger  Districts 

What  have  we  done  to  make  our  distri¬ 
bution  of  school  costs  most  efficient? 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  I 
urged  consolidation  of  school  districts  to 
cut  down  the  overhead  cost  erf  public  in¬ 
struction.  There  was  nothing  startling  or 
revolutionary  in  that  recommendation.  It 
was  just  plain  horse  sense.  It  was  designed 
to  wipe  out  a  lot  of  inefficient  and  costly 
school  units.  It  was  designed  to  give  the 
children  in  small,  sparsely  settled  communi¬ 
ties  a  chance  for  equal  educational  opportu¬ 
nities  with  the  children  in  big  cities. 

But  the  Legislature  would  not  do  it,  and 
they  did  not  do  it,  because  they  didn’t  want 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  lot  of  school  di¬ 


rectors  in  sparsely  settled  districts.  In  other 
words,  selfishness  and  blindness  triumphed. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  lot  of  people  who 
wanted  to  see  these  smaller  units  wiped  out 
should  have  scant  sympathy  for  them  when 
they  come  crying  to  Harrisburg  for  help 
now 

Why  should  we  put  a  premium  on  selfish 
blindness?  Why  should  we  appropriate 
large  sums  of  money  to  school  districts  that 
have  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  existing? 
Those  are  hard  words,  but  I  am  convinced 
they  are  true  words. 

No  Loss  of  Home  Rule 
There  is  nothing  in  the  proposal  to  con¬ 
solidate  school  districts  which  detracts  in  the 
slightest  from  the  principle  of  home  rule 
in  education.  It  only  means  efficient  home 
rule.  We  would  all  think  it  very  silly  if 
a  department  store  in  a  town  of  20,000  had 
the  same  overhead  setup  as  a  department 
store  in  a  city  of  a  million  people.  If  the 
small  city  department  store  is  going  to  stay 
in  business,  its  overhead  has  to  be  very 
much  lower  than  the  big  store.  Our  school 
system  can’t  stand  up  with  100  students  in 
one  school  district  and  100,000  in  another. 
The  small  school  districts  must  be,  and  in  the 
end  will  be,  consolidated. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  as 
I  have  just  said,  our  plan  to  establish  units 
of  administration  capable  of  handling  their 
own  affairs  economically  was  sidetracked. 
And  when  it  was  sidetracked  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  had  to  pass  a  lot  of  substitute  legisla¬ 
tion.  That  legislation,  including  permissive 
cuts  in  teachers’  salaries,  has  kept  things 
going  up  to  now. 

But  the  situation  has  not  been  met.  Schools 
are  going  to  have  to  close  and  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  close  for  the  two  reasons  I 
have  just  discussed.  Let  me  repeat  them. 

Our  system  of  raising  money  for  edu¬ 
cation  is  basically  wrong  and  we  are  not 
organized  to  spend  the  money  that  we 
do  get  as(  efficiently  as  we  should. 

Now,  in  our  present  crisis,  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  We  are  not 
going  to  take  money  out  of  the  mouths  of 
unemployed  to  keep  the  schools  open.  So 
if  we  are  going  to  get  any  place  I  respect¬ 
fully  urge  that  you  educators,  at  the  same 
time  that  you  ask  for  money  to  keep  the 
schools  open,  agree  upon  a  sensible  means 
of  finding  that  money. 

My  recommendation  is  a  graduated 
State  income  tax.  I  am  confident  that 
such  an  income  tax  for  educational  serv¬ 
ices  would  he  held  to  he  constitutional 
by  our  courts. 

And  at  the  same  time  I  urge  you  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  consolidation  of  the 
least  efficient  units  of  school  administration 
with  stronger  ones  to  cut  down  the  over¬ 
head.  That  will  be  a  long  fight,  as  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  last  session  clearly  proves. 

I  have  given  you  the  plain  unvarnished 
facts.  But  that  won’t  keep  the  schools  open. 
We  are  faced  with  facts  and  not  theories. 

Hundreds  of  the  weak  and  mismanaged 
school  districts  are  in  a  bad  way  financially. 
They  need  immediate  help  if  they  are  going 
to  keep  their  schools  in  operation  and  their 
teachers  paid. 

So  I  am  going  to  recommend  to  the 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  that  it 
provide  a  fund  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  to 
these  financially  distressed  school  dis¬ 
tricts. 

We  must  keep  our  schools  open. 

You  must  help  them  find  the  money. 

To  carry  on  as  a  democracy,  our  schools 
must  have  opportunity  to  hold  on. 


Stresses  Adult  Education 

(Concluded  from  Page  1) 

leisure  time  activities.  To  suggest  that  we 
can  not  afford  an  extension  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  is  beside  the  point — it  is  the  only  thing 
that  we  can  afford  if  we  desire  a  nation  of 
employed  persons.” 

Commissioner  Zook  explained  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  time  the  average 
individual  actually  spends  in  school.  A  child 
is  in  school  about  one-fourth  of  each  day 
for  about  one-half  the  days  in  each  year 
during  approximately  ten  short  years  of  his 
life  time.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  schools 
that  their  influence  on  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  does  not  fade  sooner,  he  said.  He 
then  explained  what  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  doing  in  aiding  adult  education, 
principally  through  work  relief  programs, 
and  suggested  much  can  be  done  this  winter 
in  Citizens  Civilian  Camps. 

“Possibly  if  we  will  now  repent  of  our 
shortcomings  and  enter  into  our  possibili¬ 
ties,”  he  said,  “we  can  yet  convince  the 
public  and  ourselves  that  the  educational 
system  must  include  opportunities  for  the 
education  of  adults  as  well  as  children. 
There  must  be  a  new  vision  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  educational  administrators. 

“I  plead  with  you  who  probably  have  con¬ 
cerned  yourselves  primarily  with  elementary 
and  secondary  education  to  support  the  steps 
which  your  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  has  already  taken  to  establish  in 
this  great  Commonwealth  a  system  of  adult 
education  for  the  unemployed  through  the 
use  of  Federal  relief  funds  *  *  * 

“We  can  not  rely  exclusively  on  the  work 
of  the  schools  to  prepare  children  adequately 
to  solve  the  problems  of  a  period  a  genera¬ 
tion  removed  from  school  days.  The  social 
and  economic  problems  which  you  and  I 
face  today  as  adults  are  very  different  from 
those  which  troubled  our  fathers  30  or  40 
years  ago.  The  very  safety  of  our  country 
lies  in  the  development  of  facilities  in  educa¬ 
tion  for  adults  which  will  give  our  citizens 
a  comprehensive,  stimulating,  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  issues 
which  face  the  country.  Adult  education, 
therefore,  is  a  basic  trend  in  education  which 
would  command  the  unqualified  support  of 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  future 
welfare  of  our  country.” 


U.  of  Pittsburgh  Reorganizes  Its 
School  of  Education 

The  School  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  is  now  organized  on  a  two- 
year  upper  division  basis.  During  the  first 
two  years  students  are  enrolled  in  pre¬ 
education  curricula  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  They  are  admitted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  junior  year  to  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  provided  they  meet  the  standards  estab¬ 
lished.  These  include:  superior  intelligence 
rating;  average  or  better  scholarship  in  all 
subjects;  superior  scholarship  in  the  subject 
of  major  interest;  satisfactory  health  rating; 
superior  ability  in  the  use  of  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  English;  and  satisfactory  results  of  a 
personal  interview  with  the  faculty  com¬ 
mittee  on  admissions. 

The  Introduction  to  Teaching  course  which 
is  given  in  the  junior  year  now  includes 
a  two-hour  observation  period  once  each 
week  during  a  semester.  This  will  give  the 
students  first  hand  contacts  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  situation  and  will  better  prepare  them 
for  the  practice  teaching  work  which  comes 
in  the  senior  year.  Beginning  September, 
1934,  practice  teaching  will  be  increased 
from  six  to  eight  semester  hours. 
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Education  Relief 
Makes  Progress 

The  Emergency  Education  Relief  program 
in  Pennsylvania  has  now  spread  to  prac¬ 
tically  every  county.  By  mid-November  the 
Department  had  approved  education  relief 
programs  in  twenty-four  counties.  The  work 
had  actually  started  in  fifteen  counties  with 
approximately  200  persons  placed  in  teach¬ 
ing  jobs. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  large  number 
of  unemployed  teachers  interested  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  relief  work  provided  through 
this  program,  but  large  groups  of  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  are  attending  classes  which 
have  been  provided  for  them.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  reports  helpful  cooperation  from  com¬ 
munity  interests  lending  their  aid  in  various 
ways.  Rooms,  equipment,  and  materials 
are  being  provided  through  local  service 
clubs,  churches,  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.’s, 
and  industrial  organizations. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Education 
Congress  Miss  Hilda  Smith,  Federal  Super¬ 
visor,  talked  to  superintendents  interested 
in  the  education  relief  work.  Some  diffi¬ 
culty  was  reported  in  obtaining  the  use  of 
school  buildings  for  evening  classes  and 
various  superintendents  reported  excellent 
cooperation  in  provision  of  classroom  space 
on  the  part  of  local  clubs,  churches  and 
“Y”s. 

Education  relief  work  was  actually  under 
way  on  November  15  in  the  following  coun¬ 
ties:  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Berks,  Blair,  Craw¬ 
ford,  Cumberland,  Delaware,  Erie,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Lawrence,  Lycoming,  Montour,  Northum¬ 
berland,  Philadelphia,  and  Somerset. 


ParentTEducafcion  Group  Organizes 

The  second  conference  of  the  Parent  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee,  a  Sub-Committee  of  Ex¬ 
tension  Education  Committee,  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  Educational  Problems  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  representatives  of  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  State  engaged  in  parent  edu¬ 
cation  activities,  met  in  the  Education 
Building,  Harrisburg,  October  18  and  19.  This 
conference  was  called  at  the  request  of  the 
representatives  of  the  organizations  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  consideration  of  ways  and  means 
of  coordinating  and  harmonizing  parent  edu¬ 
cation  programs  in  the  State. 

The  committee  submitted  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  its  conception  of  (1)  the  scope  of  par¬ 
ent  education;  (2)  types  of  programs  and 
their  promotion;  (3)  leadership  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  leadership  in  parent  educa¬ 
tion;  (4)  publicity  and  radio  broadcasts,  and 
(5)  source  of  material  for  parental  instruc¬ 
tion;  a  bibliography  and  list  of  publications 
containing  source  material. 

At  the  closing  session  tentative  organiza¬ 
tion  of  “The  Council  for  Parental  Education 
in  Pennsylvania,”  was  approved.  Dr.  James 
N.  Rule  was  selected  as  the  chairman. 

The  present  organization  is  to  continue  for 
one  year  when  its  permanency  is  to  be 
considered.  The  following  have  been  elected 
to  serve  for  one  year  as  members  of  the 
executive  committee:  Mr.  Martin  Chworow- 
sky,  Pittsburgh;  Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble, 
Harrisburg;  Miss  Emma  Johnson,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Dr.  Albert  Lindsay  Rowland,  Shlp- 
pensburg;  Mrs.  Alice  E.  Kiernan,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Dr.  Earl  Rudisill,  York;  Mrs!  Alice 
Liveright,  Harrisburg;  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
Pittsburgh;  and  Mrs.  Mulford  Stough,  Car¬ 
lisle. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 
"HEADLINES” 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women — Under¬ 
graduate  courses  have  been  opened  by  the 
faculty  for  unemployed  alumnae  without 
charge.  The  alumnae  association  is  spon¬ 
soring  for  the  third  year  evening  courses 
in  adult  education.  College  buildings  and 
equipment  are  used  and  members  of  the 
faculty  are  instructors. 

Drexel  Institute — Founders’  Day  will  be 
celebrated  December  6.  A.  J.  Drexel  Paul 
recently  was  elected  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Seton  Hill — Five  additional  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  represented  in  this  year’s  enroll¬ 
ment.  The  college  participates  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware  University  plan  for  the  junior  year 
abroad  by  sending  one  of  its  students  to 
Franc©  each  year  until  June  1934. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Science — Granted  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education,  authority  to  award  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  science  in  four  curri¬ 
cula:  bacteriology,  biology,  chemistry  and 
pharmacy. 

Muhlenberg — At  the  annual  College  Day 
on  October  14  fourteen  students  were  gradu¬ 
ated.  I 

Immaculata — During  the  past  year 
alumnae  received  graduate  degrees  from  the 
following  institutions:  one  from  Columbia 
University,  one  from  Catholic  University, 
seven  from  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carnegie  Institute — Three  internationally 
known  German  scientists  have  been  added 
to  the  faculty  to  divide  their  time  between 
teaching  and  research. 

Ursinus — Increase  in  tuition  charge  and 
raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  have 
improved  the  quality  without  seriously  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  its  student  body.  Only 
candidates  who  were  in  the  upper  half  of 
their  class  in  secondary  school  are  admitted 
on  certificate. 

Lehigh — Placement  Bureau  reports  70  per 
cent  of  the  class  of  1933  permanently  placed. 
Forty  men  are  taking  graduate  work  and  32 
have  temporary  positions.  Proposal  of  a  new 
curriculum  in  sanitary  engineering  was  one 
of  the  main  topics  of  discussion  when  a  group 
of  nine  leading  Lehigh  civil  engineers  spent 
the  entire  day  on  October  5  with  the  staff 
of  Civil  Engineering  Department  in  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  affairs  and  policies  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  hoped  to  start  this  new  curri¬ 
culum  next  year. 

Dickinson — Nearly  200  delegates  from  col¬ 
leges,  universities  and  learned  societies,  were 
among  those  who  attended  the  three-day 
celebration  marking  the  sesquicentennial  of 
the  college  founding,  October  20-22.  Por¬ 
traits  of  nine  distinguished  Dickinsonians 
were  presented  to  the  college  and  twenty- 
one  honorary  degrees  were  conferred. 
Features  included  the  Pageant  of  Dickinson 
and  addresses  by  President  Harold  W.  Dodds, 
recently  installed  head  of  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity;  President  Robert  Clothier,  of  Rutgers 
University;  Dr.  Franklin  T.  Baker,  ’85,  now 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
and  Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes. 


A  study  of  small  town  school  systems  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior  disclosed 
that  while  the  income  of  these  institutions 
decreased  by  $34,000,000  last  year,  their  en¬ 
rollment  increased  by  1,000,000  students. 


Arts  Colleges  Set 
New  Standards 

A  conference  report  of  the  Findings  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College  Move¬ 
ment  and  the  Association  of  College  Presi¬ 
dents  of  Pennsylvania,  held  during  the 
Dickinson  College  sesquicentennial  celebra¬ 
tion,  October  20,  considered  the  place  and 
purpose  of  the  liberal  arts  college  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  modern  conditions.  Among  the 
points  brought  out  at  the  conference  are  the 
following: 

1.  A  defeatist  attitude  by  educators  in  the 
present  crisis  is  ignoble  and  reprehensible. 
Strenuous  moral  vigor  no  less  than  keen 
spiritual  insight  must  characterize  thought 
and  action  in  the  field  of  higher  education 
today. 

2.  High  ethical  conduct  in  college  admin¬ 
istration  is  essential.  Unsportsmanlike  com¬ 
petition  in  securing  students,  the  belittling 
of  “rival”  institutions,  granting  scholarships 
where  need  is  not  definitely  proved,  and 
similar  practices,  are  unworthy  of  the 
church  college.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
scholarships,  even  when  granted  to  students 
of  superior  promise,  should  represent  actual 
cash  loaned  or  donated  and  not  merely  a 
tuition  rebate;  that  freshmen  should  be  as¬ 
sisted  sparingly  if  at  all;  that  the  traveling 
representatives  of  colleges  should  seek  to 
give  genuine  educational  service  rather  than 
merely  to  secure  patrons,  and  that  all  con¬ 
ferences  and  gatherings  in  our  institutions 
should  subserve  a  definite  educational  pur¬ 
pose  and  not  be  disguised  advertising 
schemes.  No  promotional  plan  is  legitimate 
which  trespasses  on  the  rights  of  others  or 
violates  the  spirit  of  neighborliness. 

3.  The  national  New  Deal  lays  upon  us 
the  necessity  for  fostering  the  cooperative 
rather  than  the  competitive  spirit.  Nothing 
that  is  distinctive,  nothing  that  improves  in¬ 
dividuality,  need  be  lost  as  we  inculcate  and 
practice  social-mindedness.  But  only  as  we 
emphasize  and  teach  our  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  all  others,  can  political  dic¬ 
tatorship  be  averted  and  a  democratic  but 
planned  social  order  be  maintained. 

4.  For  the  increasing  freedom  and  leisure 
which  is  anticipated,  the  colleges  must  pre¬ 
pare.  The  interests  of  students  should  be 
guided  and  stimulated  in  the  cultivation  of 
hobbies,  of  recreational  avocations,  of  par¬ 
ticipation  creatively  and  appreciatively  in 
the  arts.  Music  and  Art,  as  well  as  the  so¬ 
cial  and  political  sciences,  including  inter¬ 
national  relations,  require  a  new  prominence 
in  the  curriculum. 

5.  More  important,  however,  than  occu¬ 
pational  or  recreational  training  is  the 
diffusion  of  the  Christian  spirit.  Too  long 
have  we  taught  that  happiness  consists  in 
possession.  In  consequence  we  are  experi¬ 
encing  the  tyranny  of  “things”.  Rather  let 
us  seek  “high  ideals  in  the  heart  of  cour¬ 
tesy.”  The  economic  order  needs  moral  con¬ 
trol;  its  brutalities  must  be  humanized.  The 
attitudes  of  each  oncoming  generation,  its 
scale  of  values,  will  be  determined  by  the 
formal  and  incidental  education  it  receives. 

6.  The  church  college  stands  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Christian  character,  induced 
by  example  and  emphasized  by  instruction. 
Our  colleges  are  under  a  constant  challenge 
to  produce  better  men  and  women,  at  least 
equal  in  culture  and  efficiency  to  those 
which  other  systems  develop. 
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Launch  Legislative 
Program 

The  second  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Problems  was  started  following  a 
meeting  of  the  Commission  at  Harrisburg 
on  November  8.  The  immediate  aim  of  the 
Commission  is  to  secure  a  program  of  school 
legislation  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the 
times  and  which  will  provide  adequate  sup¬ 
port  for  public  education  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead.  The  foundation  for  this  program 
is  in  the  valuable  contributions  of  the  var¬ 
ious  committees  that  have  been  at  work 
since  1931.  It  is  anticipated  that  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  program  and  enactment  of  neces¬ 
sary  legislation  may  require  a  period  of  from 
four  to  six  years. 

By  action  of  the  Commission  an  enlarged 
Executive  Committee  will  undertake  exami¬ 
nation  and  review  of  the  reports  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  various  committees.  The 
additional  members  are  Dr.  C.  E.  Dickey, 
Allegheny  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  Dr.  J.  Linwood  Eisenberg,  president  of 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Slippery  Rock. 

At  the  recent  meeting  the  Commission  re¬ 
viewed  final  recommendations  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  on  Guiding  Principles,  Local  Unit 
of  School  Administration,  School  Finance, 
and  Teacher  Preparation.  The  work  of  these 
committees  is  largely  completed  except  for 
reports  of  a  few  scattered  sub-committees. 
The  services  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation 
and  Recodification  of  School  Laws  will  be 
most  important  in  the  second  phase  of  the 
Commission’s  activity  during  the  next  year, 
leading  up  to  the  1935  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Committee  on  Instructional 
Program  and  Procedure  will  be  continued 
until  sub-committees  have  time  to  complete 
their  difficult  assignments  in  the  fields  of 
elementary,  secondary,  higher,  and  exten¬ 
sion  education. 


Parent -Teacher  Conferences 
At  Teachers  Colleges 

In  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  are  sponsoring  a  Parent- 
Teacher  Meeting  in  each  of  the  institutions. 
Since  each  institution  is  responsible  for  a 
well  defined  professional  service  area,  all 
parent-teacher  associations  within  the  serv¬ 
ice  area  have  been  invited  to  meet  at  the 
State  Teachers  College  for  a  two-day  session 
where  programs  with  persons  of  national 
importance  have  been  planned.  Such  pro¬ 
grams  have  already  been  carried  out  in  the 
State  Teachers  Colleges  at  Millersville,  Ship- 
pensburg  and  West  Chester. 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  West  Ches¬ 
ter  held  its  Parent-Teacher  Conference  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  November  6  and  7 
with  sessions  from  nine-thirty  until  four 
o’clock  both  days  and  an  evening  session  on 
Monday  evening.  Miss  Frances  Hays  of  the 
National  Congress  participated  in  all  the 
sessions  as  well  as  Mrs.  Walter  Greenwood, 
President  of  the  State  organization.  Doctor 
Edward  Lindeman  of  the  National  Council 
of  Parent  Education,  spoke  at  the  Monday 
evening  session.  On  Tuesday  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  question  of  “What  can  the  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
working  together  do  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  our  present  changing  social  order?”  was 
held. 


Prepare  Now  For  Future 

(Concluded  from  Page  1) 

possible  to  set  up  a  bill  that  will  please  you 
all.  The  General  Assembly  is  representative 
of  all  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There  is  every  chance  that  our  particular 
form  of  bill  may  not  be  adopted.  But  we 
must  provide  a  fairly  reasonable  plan  and 
present  it  in  the  next  regular  session.  We 
must  all  get  back  of  it  and  get  it  through. 
A  good,  constructive  start  is  needed. 

“Another  item  for  the  1935  session  has  to 
do  with  the  securing  of  a  stable  source  of 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  it  now. 

“An  item  of  general  importance  to  every¬ 
one  is  the  setting  up  of  some  plan  whereby 
we  may  have  an  equitable  system  of  assess¬ 
ing  property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Increased  State  Aid 

“I  shall  favor  as  strongly  as  I  can,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  we  can  secure  a  more  stable 
source  of  income,  a  proposal  that  the  State 
shall  carry  a  larger  share  of  the  support  of 
the  public  schools.  We  are  placing  upon  the 
local  school  district  more  than  85  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  public  schools.  We  must 
transfer  a  very  much  larger  share  of  the 
support  of  the  public  schools  to  the  State. 

“Again  I  should  favor  a  change  in  the 
present  distribution  of  funds  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Edmonds  Act  to  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  principle,  a  distribution  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  ability 
to  pay  taxes. 

“The  burden  of  getting  desirable  legisla¬ 
tion  through  cannot  be  placed  exclusively 
upon  my  shoulders,  nor  can  the  job  be  done 
after  the  General  Assembly  convenes.  Nine¬ 
ty-five  per  cent  of  the  work  must  be  done 
before  the  General  Assembly  convenes.  If 
the  General  Assembly  does  not  come  to 
Harrisburg  fully  informed  and  sensitized 
with  relation  to  the  needs  of  local  school 
districts  and  if  they  do  not  come  convinced 
that  they  should  stand  for  all  these  better 
things,  our  job  is  hopeless.  This  responsi¬ 
bility  is  now  before  you.  I  trust  you  will 
take  home  with  you  a  clearer  vision  of  the 
problem  and  greater  strength  and  courage 
to  carry  on. 

“I  hope  you  will  not  forget  between  now 
and  the  opening  of  the  1935  session,  that 
your  special  responsibility  is  to  inform  your 
people  relative  to  the  needs  of  the  public 
schools.” 


PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORY 

A  selected  bibliography  on  Pennsylvania 
History,  which  will  be  very  helpful  to 
teachers  of  the  social  studies,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  October  number  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Library  Notes.  Copies  of  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  reprinted  from  the  bulletin,  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Miss  Susanne  Young, 
Extension  Librarian,  the  State  Library,  Har¬ 
risburg. 


MAKES  SPECIAL  STUDY 

Miss  Callie  Hyatt,  a  graduate  student  from 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has 
been  sent  to  study  and  observe  the  training 
school  system  at  Slippery  Rock  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  She  is  working  with  Miss 
Althea  Beery,  first  grade  supervisor,  and 
will  be  directed  and  visited  by  Dr.  Florence 
Stratemoyer  of  Columbia.  Miss  Hyatt  be¬ 
longs  to  a  group  of  selected  graduate 
students  who  are  carrying  on  their  ad¬ 
vance  work  in  the  field  of  critic  teaching. 


School  Law 

Q. — What  effect  will  repeal  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment  have  upon  that  part  of 
Section  1609  of  the  School  Law  that  deals 
with  the  teaching  of  the  effect  of  alcoholic 
drinks  upon  the  human  system? 

A. — This  part  of  Section  1609  deals  only 
with  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the 
human  system  from  the  physiological  and 
hygienic  point  of  view.  It  has  no  relation 
to  the  civic  aspects  of  alcohol  control.  Sec¬ 
tion  1609  of  the  School  Law  went  into  effect 
May  18,  1911,  nine  years  before  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment  went  into  effect.  Its  re¬ 
quirements  were  not  affected  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  Amendment  and  any  future 
action  respecting  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  will  not  affect  it  in  any  way.  It  was 
enacted  by  State  legislative  action  and  can 
be  changed  only  in  the  same  way. 


Q. — Does  Act  No.  132  passed  by  the  1933 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  providing 
that  a  district  may  borrow  against  outstand¬ 
ing  indebtedness  authorize  a  school  district 
to  borrow  in  excess  of  2%  of  the  assessed 
value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district 
without  a  vote  of  the  people? 

A. — The  two  per  cent,  limitation  on  bor¬ 
rowing  is  a  constitutional  limitation.  No 
Act  of  Assembly  could  abrogate  it  even  if 
it  attempted  to  do  so.  But  Act  No.  132  does 
not  even  indicate  any  such  intent.  It  simply 
enlarges  the  purposes  for  which  long  term 
bonds  may  be  issued.  The  loans  must  still 
be  made  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
provisions.  If  a  school  district  has  reached 
the  two  per  cent  limit,  it  can  borrow  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  electors,  except  as 
it  may  borrow  for  current  expenditures  in 
anticipation  of  current  income  on  loans  pay¬ 
able  within  the  year. 


Q. — May  school  districts  pay  from  public 
funds  the  dues  of  teachers  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Educational  Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association,  professional 
and  voluntary  organizations  of  teachers? 

A. — Deputy  Attorney  General,  Harris  C. 
Arnold,  advises:  “Of  course,  this  is  primarily 
a  question  for  the  solicitor  of  the  district. 
However,  I  do  not  see  how  a  school  board 
could  legally  justify  making  such  payments 
in  the  absence  of  express  statutory  author¬ 
ity  permitting  them  to  be  made.  I  find  no 
such  authority.” 


Q. — May  a  board  of  directors  pay  a  parent 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  see  that  his 
children  attend  school  irrespective  of  wheth¬ 
er  the  parent  provides  transportation  for 
the  children? 

A. — The  Department  of  Justice  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction: 
“We  advise  you  that  a  school  district  may 
not  legally  pay  a  flat  sum  of  money  to  its 
pupils  under  the  guise  of  transportation  ex¬ 
pense,  and  your  department  could  not  legal¬ 
ly  approve  a  claim  for  reimbursement  of  the 
district  for  any  such  payments  under  any 
circumstances.  Payments  for  transportation, 
either  by  a  school  district  or  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  must  be  only  for  transportation 
actually  furnished  or  provided  by  the  school 
district.” 


A  bulletin  describing  the  courses  available 
for  teachers  who  wish  to  pursue  college 
work  while  carrying  on  their  teaching  duties 
has  been  issued  by  the  Teacher  Training 
Extension  Department,  School  of  Education, 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 


